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My dear Friend, 


ranny, ever jealous, ever cruel, might for one 


raſh word hurry me to the Gallies, or a court of 
Inquiſition ; or in that ſeat of more gay and more 


refined ſlavery, where one is in danger of a lodg- 


ing in the Baſtile, for detracting from the 
honours of the grand monargue, or for refuſing 
the uſual proſtrations to the conſecrated wafer, 

I have the ſatisfaction ta be in a place where the 

yoke of power, ſo galling to others, is little felt; 

where majeſty is tempered with mildneſs, and 
authority bridled by law and equity; where the 
ruled think they rule; and where every peaſant 
and mechanic thinks make as good a man ag 


1 There 


dhe King. 


3 1 Have now for ſeveral months reſided in the 

| boaſted land of Liberty, where the is faid to 
| have her fixed and favourite ſeat. Inſtead of 

finding myſelf in the diſmal regions where ty- 


of the country for ſuch purpoſes. as theſe, My 


C2] 


There is indeed no country in which one may 


enjoy himſelf with leſs controul than in Eng- 
land; and no where do the people make a 


greater uſe; I ſhould ſay abuſe, of their liberty. 


Violent and prone to extremes, they know no 
mean, Hence licentiouſneſs here rears her 
head, adorned with their cap öf liberty, They 
will roar and ſwear, get drunk, break the ſab- 
bath, blaſpheme their God and their king, in 
order to prove themſelves free, But I hope 
you do not ſuſpect that I mean to take the licence 


education in'a land of ſtrifter piety and virtue, 


diſtaſte of diſſipation and libertiniſm, which I 
kope will not forſake me when I change my air 
and climate. Befides, true liberty and duty are 


always, in my opinion, of equal extent: and 
certainly, no man ought to account himſelf free 
to do what he ought not of right to do; but 
ought to reſtrain himſelf from whatever con- 


ſcience and the laws of morality and religion 
forbid, though there were no ſuch er as. 


kings, _ mw * in — world. 


Mankind hin moſt nnpttred;- and laat 
governments in their beſt forms, have many de 
fects and glaring imperfections cleaving to them. 

„ us 


— * 


„ „ 
The longer I live, and the more I ſee of the 


world, the more I am perſuaded that 1 ignorance, 


prejudice, and folly, 'are common to our kind, 
As vices and crimes appear every where, fo there 


are certain weakneſſes, abſurd foibles, and pre- 
_ poſſeſſions, incident to every nation; and thoſe 
which relate to religious opinions, rites, and cuſ- 
_ toms, are uſually of all others, the moſt inveterate 
and hard to be dealt with. Not only children, 
but grown men, and even great and enlightened 
nations, have their hobby-horſes, which they 
can hardly be prevailed upon to refign, and 
which one dare ſcarce touch with impunity. 
Many ſuch are very viſible to a ſtranger's obſerva- 
tion in England, however blind the Engliſh are 
become, through the force of habit and preju- 
dice, to their own abſurdities. They are like 
' blackamoors, who perſuade themſelves, that 
their own grim colours and tawny features, are 
of all others, the moſt becoming and beautiful, 
When Mr, Pope, one of the ſweeteſt of their 
poets, compares human nature to a field where 
 flozvers and weeds promiſcuous ſhoot, he giveg 


no W * of 2 


„ 5 


Since 1. came here, I have been greatly puz+ 


zled to reconcile a multitude of incongruities ; 


and have felt a mixture of very different ſenti: 
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ments prevailing 3 in my breaſt. 1 am "ATP to 
praiſe and cenſure by turns; one while, I am 
filled with admiration and eſteem ; and another, 
I am conſtrained to yield. to diſguſt and con- 


tempt. In ſome things, I venerate the Engliſh 


as the models of perfection; and in others, muſt 
conſider them as the moſt ſtriking inſtances of 
human infirmity. Sometimes, I am diſpoſed to 
look on them as more, and ſometimes as 


leſs than men. It is ſomewhat ſtrange, yer 


here we ſee it verified, that a largeneſs and nar- 
rowneſs of ſoul, may meet in the ſame perſons ; 
that liberty of one kind and tyranny of another, 


g may ſubſiſt in the ſame conſtitution ; that phi- 


loſophy and bigotry may be. reconciled, and by. 


their union greatly, firengthen each other; and 
that the ſame men may be both irreligious and 
ſuperſtitious ; moſt liberal in ſome ROW nd * 


moſt intolerant 1 in others. 


Tf the Engliſh have made a near approach to 
the ancient Athenians in politeneſs, wiſdom, and 


philoſophy, they reſemble them alſo in another 
part of their character not ſo honorable; being, 
like them, in almoſt all things, . roo ſuperſtiti- 


ous.” The various inſtances of this, were they enu- 

merated, would fill a volume. 1 have already in 

the courſe of my correſ . pointed out 
| ſome 


41 


Pr of theſe; and perhaps, hereafter, according 
to your defire, may give you an account of many 
more, I ſhall confine myſelf, at preſent, ta 


their mode of adminiſtering an oath, 


which one would think thould be, of all other 


_ things, moſt ſimple and diſencumbered from any 


idle or freakiſh rites, leſt any good ſubject ſhould 
fcruple the uſe of it, and hereby be cut off _ 
the common privileges of Wy. 


1 has ever been canſidered as a princi- 
pal and ſacred act of religion in every country, 
and one that is of the greateſt importance to the 


due regulation and welfare of civil ſociety. 


Without it, teſtimonies, promiſes, and cove- 
nants, would be deprived of their greateſt force, 
and higheſt ſanction. Every wiſe legiſlature, 
therefore, has been careful to maintain the ſo- 


lemnity and dread of an oath, to prevent the 
profanation of it, and to puniſh perjury with 


ſeverity. In ancient times, when religion was 


in its native and original fimplicity, oaths were 


fo too; till the ſpirit of innovation, and the taſte 
for unmeaning and ſuyerſtitious rites, gradually 


changed and adulterated all things. It was once 


reckoned ſufficient reverently to mention the di- 


vine name, and to make a ſolemn appeal to the 
ſupreme. being, NE him : as a witneſs, and 
| lifting | 
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Ufting up the hand to heaven in token thereof, 
While mankind acknowledged only the one ſu- 


preme deity, they addreſſed this piece of ho- 


mage to none but him: and a little reflection 


might eaſily convince them, that it muſt be ab- 
ſurd and vain, in the higheſt degree, to do 


otherwiſe; as the whole uſe and force of an oath, 
muſt ariſe from the lively impreſſion on the 
= mind, of the holineſs, 7 juſtice, and omniſcience 


of the object by whom the perſon ſwears, and of 


his abſolute power to puniſh or reward, The 
God of Jews and Chriſtians, claims this as his 


peculiar and unalienable prerogative, prohibiting 


it as a ſpecies of the moſt ſacrilegious impiety, to 
ſwear by any other object, whether in heaven or 
earth, viftble or invifible, ſacred or common“. 
And throughout the ſacred oracles, which are 
always to be attended to as the rule of divine wor - 

ſhip, lifting up the hand is often mentioned as 


the mode of ſwearing, moſt uſual and * 
even as it is the moſt natural F. 


But i in  procels of time, both the object and 
manner of ſwearing were altered. When the 
nations got lords many, and gods many, ſome in 


„Deut. vi. 13. Pfal, Ixiii. 11. If. xlv. 23. and 


Jer, iv. 2. Mat. v. 34, 35, 36. Heb. vi, 13. 

1 Gen. xiv, 22, 23. Ezek. xx. 5, 6. Dan, xii. 7. 
| Rev. Xs 53 6, 

heaven, 
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heaven, and ſome in earth, and ſome under the 


earth; the objects by which they ſware, were 
multiplied in proportion. Hence came oaths by 


Baal and Malchom; by Jove and Juno, Caſtor 


and Pollux, Hercules and Quirinus, and all 


the gods and goddeſſes. It became the cuſtom 


among the Romans, to ſwear by the genius of 


their emperors, which they did with ſuch reſpect 


and veneration, that they durſt not violate that 
oath ; and ſuch as did ſo were condemned to be 
whipt; which made many ſcruple to ſwear in 
that manner. The emperor Caligula put to 
1 ſome Romans becauſe they refuſed to do 


. He is ſaid even to have gone to ſuch a de- 


nours to be paid to his horſe, when he propoſed 


him to be his colleague in the empire. As ſu- 


perſtition grew, various forms and rites in ſwear- 
ing were alſo introduceg, according to the diffe- 
rent fancies of theſe ſuppoſed deities, or the ca- 


pricious taſte of their worſhipers. They laid 
their hands on altars, and other things conſe- 
erated and ſuppoſed ſacred. In the temple of 
the P alique | gods in Sicily, where the moſt ſo - 


lemn oaths were taken, were two baſons or reſer - 


voirs always full of water without running 


* Nec longe inde "On breves ſunt, quos incolæ Cra- 
teres vocant, et nomine Dellos appellant, fratreſque o 


pali corum æſtimant. Macreb. 
over, 


Fes of madaeſs, as to command the ſame ho- 
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 drer; Where the 8 were ſaid to be pu- 


niſhed on the ſpot with loſs of fight, or ſome 
other notable mark of vengeance®, Ariftotle 


billet, which he threw into the water; if the 
' vath was true the billet ſwimmed, but diſap- 


peared if it was falſe. Apollonius ſpeaks of a 


_ enumerate the various rites uſed in this part of 
religious worſhip would be tedious, and to one 
converſant in ancient hiſtery, is ſuperfluous, 


6 Nor need I ſtay to trace the progreſs of ſuper. 


ſtition among Chriftians. It it well known how 

much, and how early, Chriſtianity was adulte- 
rated, by adopting great part of the Pagan ri- 
rual into its fervice, and accommodating it to 
he prevailing taſte and cuſtoms of the heathen 
world. The chriſtian: faith, when thus new 


modelled, appeared to be but a copy of the an- 


worſhip of chriſtians, to be the mimic of that 


which obtained among the nations when they 
became vain in their imaginations, and worſhip- 
ped and ſerved the creature more than the crea- 
tor. Then nothing would ae but a troop. 


\- + Diodor, Sicul; Lib. xi; Silius Hal. L.. 14% 
3 5 


of 


 fays, that ſuch as ſwore, wrote his oath on a . 


like fountain at Tyane in CappadociaF. But to 


T.. ᷣ . ed RS 


cient fabulous mythology; and the liturgy and 
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9 
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. n viüble and palpable objects of | 
adoration, and a pompous parade of external 


geremonies, humanly deviſed and arbitrarily 


impoſed. Hence, inſtead of Pantheons or tem- 
ples dedicated to all the gods, came churches 
conſecrated to all the' ſaints. Inſtead of Cybile, 
Juno, Venus, and other antiquated goddeſſes, 
came the virgin Mary, (ftiled Queen of Heaven) 
and female ſaints and heroines in abundance, 
Angels ſupplied the place of ancient demons and 
genii. And for deified heroes, the Romiſh 
church ſoon repleniſhed heaven with whole con- 
ſtellations of martyrs, and other canonized mor- 
tals. Hence temples, altars, crucifixes, reliques, 
Sc. became venerable and ſacred things. 10 
bow unto them, to touch or kiſs them, or, in 
| ther words, to worſhip them, became the higheſt 
acts of mens devotions. Vows and oaths were 
accordingly made in this manner. And hence, 


doubtleſs, ſprang the cuſtom of ſwearing by 


Lying the band upon the Solpeis, and kiſing : 


them. 


When this method was firſt introduced among 
Ehbriſtians, might, perhaps, be difficult to deter- 


mine. It appears, that as early as the days 


Chryſoſtome it began to be uſed, for that Father 


inveighs againſt the practice, and greatly blameg 
| ID. thoſe 
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thoſe who preſented a book to ſwear upon. How-· 


ever this, or other modes equally culpable and 


ſuperſtitious, it is well known, became at laſt 


common in the Romiſh church, and continue fo 


ſtill, Many of the proteſtant churches con- 


demned the uſage, and laid it aſide. The Pro- 


teſtant church of France, in a national ſynod at 


Gap, 1603, determined it to be unlawful, and 


gave it as their judgment, that thoſe who were 


called to ſwear, ſhould content themſelves barely 


with the lifting up of their hands*. The re- 


formed church of Scotland has alſo exploded the 


cuſtom, and eſtabliſhed the other in its ſtead. 
But the Engliſh, in many things ſtill proud of 
their relation to Rome, ſwear always upon the 
book. They do not tell the world whether they 4 


| mean that act of worſhip to the book itſelf, or 


to the human, though inſpired, writers of the _ 
book; or to the ſupreme being through that 


medium. They are reduced to a hard dilemma 


here, and whatever fide they chuſe to take, they 

are fairly expoſed to the attacks of their oppo- 
| nents; and the diſſenters, and other proteſtants, 
who diſapprove of this oath, fail not, on very 
| ſpecious grounds, to charge them with retaining 


the rites and relics of idolatry, if not directly 


& Quick's Synodic. Vol. I. P. 239. 


practiſing 


L u 9 1 


practiſing it. As I live in terms of | intimate 


and cordial friendſhip with ſome gentlemen of 


this deſcription here, I doubt not but -you will 
be pleaſed to hear how one of them lately ma- 


naged the argument, with a happy mixture of 
reaſoning and raillery at once united, 


cc 


cc 
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« If the homage is paid to the book intrinſi- 
cally conſidered (ſaid my friend, with his 


uſual ſpirit and good humour), what abſur- 


dity to aſcribe divinity to ſome ſheets of 


paper wrapt up in leather ? Do they think 


that theſe have intelligence of what is pafling ? 
That they hear their aſſeverations and yows, 
and are conſcious witneſſes of their ſincerity 
or falſhood, and that they ſhall judge or re- 
* ward them accordingly ? Then are they in the 
place of God, and intercept his homage. Were 


ever any of the ancient nations guilty of a 


more ſottiſh kind of idolatry ? A deity 8 
out of old rags, and the ſkins of dead animals, 
may well rival the apis and ofiris, the cats and . 
onions of the Egyptians. After this, a Canadi- 
an need not be aſhamed to fall down ta Quitchi 
Manitou; nor the dying Bramin bluſh to hold 
faſt the tail of his adorable. cow to his laſt 


breath. Indeed, that the book, in this act of 


worſhip, is the deity of the fwearer, is too 


1 & manifeſt, 


5 4 
- . == 


& If it be ſaid that the Evangeliſt are heteby | M <1 


t 

ke manifeſt; from the ird name being altoge4 
be ther left out ; being only added by way of” 
be appendix, in the form of a concluding prayer; 
ce which can ſcarce, by any rule of law or logie; 
*« he ſaid to contain the for#iale of an oath. If 
« they do not ſwear by the book, and adore itz 
© of which kiſſing is the outward fign, they 
* properly ſwear M rothitlg at all,” 


* addreſſed and appealed to the matter is no- ä 
40 thing mended. What will thoſe who have 8 e 
« diſcarded ſaint worſhip, and cry out ſo faſt ofi 1 


ce 
te 


BR 


== 
16 
te 


de thoſe who avowedly fetaih it, ſo plathly re- by 8 
t nounce their 6wh print iples ? A proteſtant | - 
« might, with 8 Tafe 4 cbnſcience; aid with = 

“* full as good à grace, ſolicit on other occaſions | 
« the favour of St. Matthew; St. Luke, and all 
the teſt, and beg of theth to hand up à peti- 

| « tion and obtain à hoon for them in heaven, as 
invoke them to be witheſſes of their vows ofi 
earth. Nay, as à pagan Apo bepſis is às god, 
at any time, às a popiſh canonizatiou, it would 
be every whit as exctiſable tö àddreſs them- 
ſelves to old Apollb, or the bearded Aſculupius, 
or to Toure up again the departed ghoſt of 
* Caligula or his horſe, te aid them 1 in cheir dex 8 
> * Votions” 


« If 


* 


11 


- & If the religions hofionr is not meant to 


. terminate on the book, nor the ammanuenſes 


& of the Goſpets, but on him by whem Jews 


„„ arid Chtiſtlans ate alone called to fweat, 
. Why adore him by ſuch a groſs medium, ot 
„ addreſs him in ſuch 4 diſtant and ceremoni- 
e ous manner? If the bible is not the acktiows 


e ledged deity, it is at leaſt conſideted herein a8 


« his viſible image and repreſentative. But by 
i what authority any deviſe ſuch viſible images 
and repreſentations of the inviſible object of 
« worſhip, or introduce them into religious uſe, 
et thoſe who ſeruple not; in other caſes, to call 
e image worſhip idsldtrs, tell. Or what good 

* reafori can be aſſigned for admitting and ap- 
“ pointing this viſible mbde of repreſentation, 
* and not others equally proper and ſignifcant? 
% Why do they ſcruple to proſtrate themſelves 
„ hefgre à crucifix, of kiſs an agnus dei? Or 


„ what ſhould hinder them from eonſtituting 4 


« wan bie dei, whom they may approach with 
4 genuſlections, and reverently kiſs his toe ? 
& Inſtead of laviſhing all their devotion on the 
<& periſting workmanſhip of Bafteroilte and 
% Baumgarten, Why do they not frame a molten 
ec calf like Aaron, of more durable materials, 
and avewedly. proclaim, „ Theſe are thy 
* Gods, O Iſrael, which brought thee out of 
— | = 
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e the land of Egypt!” Why do they not ſet up 
4 calves in every city, as Jeroboam did his in 
2 Dan and Bethel? Yea, What ſhould hinder 
& the ancient Teraphim, or the diſgraced Lares 
< and Penates from being reſtored to their wonted 

© honour, or becoming part of the godly furni- 
te ture of every houſe ? Men have as good right 
4 to make a hundred different forms and re- 
« preſentations of Deity as one; nor are the 
, means or manner of worſhip left arbitrary to 
& fooliſh and capricious devotees, more than the 

F© object is, If it were otherwiſe, then muſt 

te the greater part both of ancient and modern 
_« idolatry be pronounzed venial ; and the Ro- 

ec miſh Latreia will be effectually ſanctified in 
& all its ſhapes. The Romaniſts tell us, even 
© 25 their anceſtors did before them, that they 
* are not fo ſtupid or impious as to aſcribe divi- 
t nity, or give ſupreme worſhip to their images, 
« Sc. but that their adoration ultimately ter- 
4 minates on the infinite being in and through 
* theſe, which they uſe only as ſpurs and helps 
% to their devotion®. When will proteſtants be 
thoroughly ſuch, and dn. oonſiſtent with 
2 * themſelves ! . 


* Hiftire de 0 WE? de Trente, par Fra. Paolo, p. 946. 
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+ & Tf one be diſpoſed to enquire (continued 


my friend) for what purpoſe kiſſing is intro- 


duced into the act of ſwearing, or what figni- 
ficancy it has when thus uſed, he will hardly, 


I doubt, be gratified with a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer. That a man ſhould uſe ſuch a ceremony 


with a friend or a miſtreſs, endowed with the 
ſame fleſh and blood with himſelf, I can 
eafily underſtand. In ſuch a caſe, if it is not 


a pious, it is a natural enough ſign of friend- 


ſhip, eſteem, and affection: and it may well 


be ſuppoſed that a lover can never be more 


powerfully prompted to make his vows of 


eternal fidelity, however he may perform them, 
than when he is thus admitted into contact 
with his enchanting fair one; and allowed to 
ſeal his oaths upon her warm and roſy lips. 
And, by the bye, this is doubtleſs, part of that 

| bodily worſhip which the church of England 
obliges a man and woman to promiſe to give 


one another, when, with the ſacred emblema- 


tical ring, they enter themſelves into hymeneal 
bands. And in the firſt tranſports of their 
fondneſs, it may be believed, this part of 
& their vows before the altar will not be forgot: 
whether it be the whole or chief part of that 
plighted matrimonial worſhip, ſhall be left to 
the grave and reverend commentators on the 
« liturgy, 


cs 16 
6 jiturgy, or the officiating prieſt to explain to 
* his pariſhioners and new wedded pupils at their 
$ leiſure. But what is this to kiſſing the book) 
„ What affinity is there between the human 
te lips, and a piece of inanimate matter? Would 
any but children or madmen ever become ſuch 
t enamorato's of a baok as to with to hug and 
“ Fifs it? The taſte. of Pygmalion, and his rag- - 
& ing paſſion for the beautiful marble ſtatue he. 
<« had carved, was not quite ſo unnatural : nor 
« was the object of his flame, if fabling paets 
* ye not, ſo inſenſible to his ardent kiſſes and 
4 devotions, nor ſo ungrateful in returns. —To 
tt force the os ſublime of man to ſuch cantath 
© with calf-ſkin, or a piece of red Turkey, How 
„ degrading ? Rooks were ſurely meant for 
. reading, and not for kiſſing: but we ſee thoſe 
© who care not to read, are yet forward tb kiſs. 
May who neyer read the bible once in their 
* lives, can kiſs it twenty times in à day. 
“ Thoufands of infidels, who know not, or be- 
& heve not a ſentence in the Gofpels, are yearly 
ce allowed, nay compelled to ſwear by or on 
them: how ſuch can be ſolemnly engaged to 
_ © truth, how they can be impreſſed with any of 
4 the contents of theſe ſacred books, or filled 
te with veneration for him whoſe name they bear, 
10 1 not eaſy to conceiye. Nor is it much eaſier 
cc tq 


21 ; 
& to conceive how kiffing a book can be really 


a; 
* 


cc oath, or a reſtraint upon their conſciences from 
cc uttering falſhood. This is very different from 
*« Job's appeal to his witneſs that was in heaven, 
te and his record on high. But what a woful 


& tyrant is ſuperſtition ; and what a pitiful di- 


% minutive creature does it render man? Is it 
. not a noble employ for grave judges on the 
* bench to convert the New Teſtament into a 


6. doll, and teach thoſe grown boobies, male and 
6. female, who are ſo obſequious to their nod, to 
3 play ſuch childiſh pranks with it? What ſen- 
4 ſations muſt a man of reflection feel, when he 
c is admitted to ſee even the higheſt aſſembly 
« in che nation eonvened, and commencing 
tc their important operations by 2 reverend ap» 
* proach to the gilded image, before. which | 
7 they muſt perform the mimical or magic ce» 
© remony, before they may preſume to utter a 
e ſyllable! To ſee Dukes and Prelates, Lords 


e and Squires, crouding forward to qualify 


6c themſelves far their ſeats by kiſſing, or 947g 4 


< ing a ſhew of kiſſing, the hallowed ſkin, or 
60 nnn 

N touching it. 

<p - rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocoſam 4” 
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conſidered by any as a ſacred ſanction of an 
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Were this merely a childiſh and ſenſeleſs 
* farce, (continued my zealous friend) it might 
' & more eaſily be ſuffered, and be viewed only 


* with contempt and laughter: but when im- 


b piety enters into the farce, it appears another 
** matter, For it is certain that kiſſing was 


<6 tinued in the Pagan world in later times. 


Cicero tells us of a noted idol in Sicily, whoſe 


chin was worn bare with Kiffing 9. Many 


4 popiſh ſhrines and i images have ſuffered not a 


« little by the ſame groſs and fulſome homage 


<« from their fond votaries. - And it is well 
4 known, that the living idol at Rome is adored 
« by proſtrations, and by kiffing his toe, or the 


« ſlipper that covers it.— —We are then come to 
« the true origin and prime examplar of this 
“ practice, which, one would think, ſhould not 


* tend greatly to recommend it to Proteſtants | 


+ Hoſ. xiii, 2. * Job. xxxi. * 27. 


41 Kings, Xix. 18. 5 als Orat. ix. in C. Perrem. 


8 


* uſed and appointed as an act of adoration, - 
« though never legitimated by divine com- 
% mand +. The eaſtern idolaters, in ancient 
& times, when they ſaw the ſun, adored him by 
“ kiffing the hand*. Baal's worſhippers not 
« only bowed their knees to him, bur their 
4 mouths alſo kiſſed him . The ſame rite con- 


("9 ] ts 


er or reaſonable men. It cannot be viewed any 
t te longer as a common and indifferent act, or as 
7 © a mere ſenſeleſs ee, as * appre., 
4 hend, but as a religious rite,” 
; te Tt would be needful allo (added my friend) © 
WP e that the ſticklers for this mode of ſwearing, 
kb « ſhould explain to the ſatisfaction of the ſcru- 
. . pulous, why the Goſpels ſhould be diſtin- 
5 & guiſhed from other canonical books, and have 


e this honour peculiarly allotted to them, ſee- 
Is “s ing it is an article of Chriſtian belief, that all 
44 ſcripture is given by inſpiration. Is there any 
te thing more ſacred and divine in the writings 
10 of the four Evangeliſts, than in the other 
4 books, wherby they are a fitter ſcare- crow 
« from perjury? Certainly the difference was 
* only hatched in the teeming brain of fanciful 
prieſts ; and has no higher ſanction than that 
« which gave authenticity to the miſſal, and the 
e hours of the Virgin, Indeed ſuch arbitrary 
1 and unwarrantable diſtinctions, are not without 
* precedent. The Jewiſh Caſuiſts, Scribes, Pha- F 
riſees, Hypocrites, long ſince invented them, 1 
and wanted to palm them on the credulous 2 
people in the matter of oaths: maintaining 
that if a man did ſwear by the temple, it was 
6 * but if he did ſwear by the god of 
2 WI * the 
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if he did ſwear by the Corban, or the gift 
* oath, But does our divine law-giver com- 


e mend their ingenious quirks, and ratify their 
« doctrine? Hear him, Ye fools and blind ! - 


and blind! whether is greater the gift, or the 
altar that ſanctifieth the gift ?®* Is not the 


„ ſeems to be, © whoſoever ſhall ſwear by the 
© whoſoever ſwears by the book is inviolably 
«« prophets or epiſtles, is nothing; but whoſo- 

4 ever ſwears by the Goſpels is rendered guilty.” 

| * book? Whether is greater the Goſpels, or 

the great author and ſubje& of the Goſpels ? 

. 8 raiſed to a higher — 


. xxili. 2, 16, 17, Kc. 
« ig 


N Ty 
| .- I wwiy- - 


A 3 % © the temple, he was bound: or if one did 
4 & ſwear by the altar, it was null and void; but 


&« upon thealtar, he was obliged to perform his 


- 5 * * whether is greater the gold, or the temple 
E. | * that ſanctifieth the gold? And again, Ye fools | 


* doctrine and practice of Chriſtian modern 

_— „ guides nearly a kin to this? The language of 
. | 50 * our modern Scribes, Phariſees, and lawyers 
name of God, it is little or nothing! but, 
bound. To ſwear by the law of Moſes, the 


„ Ye fools and blind! Whether is greater the 
5 book, or the divine name that ſanctifieth the 


is Ve fools and blind by what authority are the 


„ 


ſ 21 1 
* in the kingdom of heaven, than the other 
% inſpired penmen ? Who hath taught you to 


44 call one part of the canon holy, and the reſt 


«© comparatively, common and prophane ? I 


e hope every intelligent Proteſtant, will readily 
« own, that the ſacred books ſhould be put on 
a level in this reſpect. With regard to their 


« ſpirit and contents, they are all equally holy; 


„ and in regard to their letter, or the materials 
« of which they are formed into a book, they 
are all as profane as Coke upon Littleton, Triſ- 

« tram Shandy, or Tom Thumb : and indeed, I 
| © have heard inſtances of ſuch books as theſe, 
or perhaps the venerable prayer-book, or a 

* praceleſs play-book, being ſubſtituted in the 
e place of the ſacred volume, and anſwering 
c the purpoſe equally well: for a man's oath 
vill undoubtedly be as obligatory, ſhould he 
e ſwear by any of theſe; or by a board, ora 
c ſtaff, or by their worſhips beards, or by lay- 
_ * ing their hand upon and kifling their b ch: 

* as by touching and kiffing the Goſpels: un- 

4 leſs it ſhall be ſuppoſed that his Majeſty's prin 

4 ter acquires, by virtue of his patent, the 
« wonderful power of producing a new miracle 
* of Tranſubſtantiation, ſo that by a few manceu+ 


5 vres of his black art, and the help of his little 
6 devil, he can ſuddenly change paper, ink 


6c = 
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« ſtance; ſuch as the Papiſt by mumbling a 
c few words at the altar, makes out of his 
© wafer; though unhappily for the credit of 


« the miracle, among inquiſitive and in- 
credulous Heretics, like that too, when they 
te are ſeen and touched, they appear and feel 
„ ag mere books ſtill. If this be ſuppoſed, 


* 


ec then what was ſaid of Italy, may very juſtly 
* be applied to Britain; for one may there find, 
« adeity more eaſily than a man. 


20 happy nations ſure, and bleſt abodes ! 
Where ew ry book-caſe is cramm d full of gods. * 


is ſuch a ridiculous and obnoxious light, did 


my friend exhibit this practice. I will leave 


you to judge of the force of his reaſoning, 


whether it may make you a proſelyte to his doc- 
trine I cannot tell; I doubt not, but you will 
agree with me, that it is at leaſt very ſpecious; 
And ſhould it be thought ſtrange, that not a few 
ſhould entertain doubts and ſcruples on this 
head? But it is truly ſtrange that, in a Proteſtant 


country, any ſhould be expoſed to great hard- 


ſhips and loſſes on this account. Whatever may 


be thought of the cuſtom, viewed in a religi- 
pus light ; though it could be fairly exculpated 
— Altered from Dryd. Juvenal. 


and ſuch like ſtuff, into quite a differen ſubs 


from 
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from the charge of ſuperſtition and idolatry, and 
though ſuch mens ſcruples, were altogether 
groundleſs ; yet, viewed in a political light, the 


impoſition of this, on men of honeſty and con- 
ſcience, againſt their conviction, can on no 


principles whatever be vindicated. Doth not 
good policy, philoſophy, and chriſtian charity, 
ſtrongly plead for removing all ſuch reſtraints 
from good people, and induſtrious and loyal ſub- 
jects? Seeing they are heartily willing to ſwear, 
vhen duly called to it, Ought they not tobe allow- 
ed to do ſo, in the only manner which is agreable 


to their conſciences ? while that mode is at leaſt, 
equally caleulated for anſwering all the purpoſes 
of an oath, is reckoned even preferable by wiſe 
and intelligent men; is ſupported by the laws 
and practice of ſome enlightened nations; and is, 
by all, allowed to be lawful and innocent. Nay, 
a mode, which judges, and others, who have 
been accuſtomed to the contrary form, have 


ſometimes confeſſed to be more awfully ſtriking 


and ſolemn than the other: a mode, by which 


the force and obligation of an oath cannot poſ- 
+ fibly be evaded, and which admits not of ſuch 


pretexts for pervarication and perjury, as men 


of looſe principles and abandoned conſciences, 
| have drawn from the other; and ſome of this 
complexion, who would have | little ſcruple to 


ſeat 
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feal a lie upon the book, have declared, that 
they woyld be filled with dread and horror, 
ſhould they take the name of God directly into 
their mouths, and invoke him with uplifted 


hands to witneſs a falſhood, Common ſenſe 
would ſay, that every man has a juſt right to ex- 
pect and claim ſuch a liberty. Yet, ſtrange to 
tell! no ſuch liberty may be expected in Eng- 


It is indeed too true, that here, as in other 
countries, a man truly conſcientious, is but 


rarely to be met with, in places and tranſactions, 
particularly in which oaths are moſt current, and 


more eſpecially, when preferment, honour, or 
intereſt, are concerned. In ſuch caſes, if the 


| preſent race of Proteſtants w ere required to kiſs | 


or ſpear of St. George, or a relic af St. Thomas 


de Becket, they would certainly comply with 


equal facility. Prejudice, and the tyranny of 


eſtabliſhed cuſtom induce multitudes to comply 
without aſking queſtions; and even men of ſenſe 
and religion too, without thought and examina» 
tion, often give their ſanction to ſuch acts of con» 


formity ; and ſome, it may be preſumed, wha 
are not without their doubts on the ſubje&, ruſh 
forward through the prevailing influence of ex- 

ample 


51 


ample, in the common road, and chuſe rather to 
ſtrain a point, and huſh any rifing reflections in 
' their breaſts, than expoſe themſelves to trouble and 
loſs, or bear the imputation of ſingularity, obſti- 
nacy, weakneſs, guateriſin, judaiſm, and even po- 
Pery itſelf, ſometimes ſo liberally thrown upon 
| ſuch as refuſe. Hence, inſtances do not every 
day. occur of Proteſtants or Difſenters, even 
thoſe deemed of the ſtricter ſort, avowing pub- 
licly their ſcruples, or making objections before 
the courts. But from this, it is not to be con- 
_ cluded, that all are fatisfied, and that there is no 
real grievance. There are others ſtill to be found, 


who, rather than do violence to their own - 


minds, and commit what they deem an indig- 
nity. againſt the majeſty of heaven, will ſuffer 
the ſevereſt hardſhips, and expoſe themſelves to 
all the train of diſagreable, and diftreſsful con · 
ſequences of a refuſal, Several, I am told, have 
dove, and and ſeveral fill continue todo ſo. 


2 it is oy to conceive, what great aiſad- 


| yantages any perſon, eſpecially one in public bu- 
fineſs muſt ſuſtain, who cannot reconcile him · | 


ſelf to this form of ſwearing, He becomes, 
on the matter, an outlaw. He can engage in no 
Proceſs, civil or criminal, in which an oath may 
n He lies at che merey of every en 
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vious and litigious neighbour. His property may 
become the prey of cheats, ſharpers, and plun- 
derers. He can claim no litigated debts or lega- 
cies, can legally confirm no deeds, nor ſtand up - 
in his own defence, on equal terms, however in- 
jured. Every court of equity and juſtice is ſhut 
upon him. He can give evidence in no cauſe, 
dan execute no office, not ſo much as that of a 
petty conſtable ar juryman, however often choſen. 
He cannot perform the moſt neceffary ſervices 
to his king or his country, his friends or his 
neighbours, however otherwiſe capable and wil- 
lng to do fo. He cannot be admitted, were it 
to redeem an innocent father or brother, from 


impriſonment or an ignominious end. They may 


rot in = gaol or die on 2 gibbet, for any thing 
his evidence can avail them. If he is a free- 


holder, his right of election is denied him, or 
kis vote may be ſet afide at pleaſure. If fum- 
moned to appear in the cauſes of others, public 
Ot private, What ſhall he do? If he decline to 
appear at all, he is fined for a contempt of au- 
 thority. On WT he 
appears, he is teazed, inſulted, and threat- 
r ———— 
n aa ber Mie er imprifeanince, for cow- 
tempt of the court. In vain does he plead con- 
ſeience, to thoſe who underſtand not, or regard 


8 
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not the plea. In vain does he affign reaſons, 
and propoſe to ſtate objections againſt the Come 
mon practice: the buſineſs on hand, the dignity 


of the court, and the inſolence of office cannot 


bear them. Yield he muſt, or abide by the cone 


ſequences. In vain does he offer to do his duty, ot 


or to declare the truth in the moſt ſolemn man- 


ner which he thinks is in the power of man to 


do: unleſs he alia conſent to bow to Baal and 


Kiſs him, all he can do or ſay, is to no purpoſe, 
If he happens to be one, who has not got braſs 
enough to withſtand the intimidating airs of a 


ſurly deputy or his clerk; or wants ſkill and re- 


| Golution to defend himſelf againſt che powerful 
5 rhetoric of ſome fippant barriſter; if precipi- 
| tated by confuſion, overcome by ridicule, over. 5 


powered with fhame, tired by importunity, in- 


duced by friendſhip or intereſt, wheedled by ar- 


_ tifice, or over-awed by greatneſs, he will per- 


haps at laſt with reluctance comply : „ 
uo ſooner done it than he repents, By one raſh 


act haſtily performed, he creates to himſelf real 


and laſting uneaſineſs: he wounds his peace, 


| Sncurs the cenſure of theſe whoſe friendihip 
and good opinion perhaps are moſt dear to him, 


and makes himſelf an offender probably, againſt 


the rules of that church, of which he judges it 
highly . vo his religious intereſts to be a 


E 2 member; 


——ů — 
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| GAL . for there are fone conſiſtories, 1 am 
told, who ſtill retain ſo much of the primitive 
diſcipline, as as to conſider this matter as ſcanda. 
lous, and fail not to take cognizance of their 
members as often as they are involved 1 in it. Is 
it an honourable triumph to gain ſuch conqueſts, 

and extort ſuch compliances? Should the forms 
of law be framed and ſpread | out as nets to en- 
tangle; or laid as traps to catch good men, and 
make them offenders whether they will or not ? i 


| The above are e not mere probable Ja WY 
or exaggerated apprehenſions. T am certainly 
aſſured, that. they have all been found real, to 
the no ſmall loſs, vexation, and diſcquragetnent . 
of a number of as ſober, peaceable, and dutiful 
ſubjects as any in the three kingdoms ; and to the 
great reproach of Britiſh policy. The ungene- 
Tous. have often taken the advantage of their 
ſcruples to rob them of their dues. They have 
| ſometimes been ſpitefully or wantonly chofen ta 
offices, which it was Known, they could not exe - 
cute, Some have been expoſed to fines, others 5 


to impriſonment, and ſome to the formidable 85 


oppreſſive engine of excommunication, for not 
-anſwering in the Biſhop's courts. Many with 
the faireſt juſtice and law on their fide, have 
been non-ſuited ; while others have chuſed vo. 


11 | 
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lontarily to relinqu iſh their rightful cums, pen 
ing with their purſe to preſerve their peace, and 
reſigning their caſh to ſave their 'conſciences; 
The widow and fatherleſs, have often been in 
danger of lofing their all, Inſtances are not 
wanting of ſoine of theſe being denied, what a 
deceaſed huſband or parent had bequeathed them, 
after having earned it, perhaps in the moſt hard 
and perilous ſervice of their country, though it 
was probably the only pittance they had to ſub- 
fiſt by; poor women when making ſuch appli- 
cations, to to the diſgrace of humanity, have been, 
fent away from ſome public offices, not only 
empty, but deſpitefully uſed. In ſhort, not a 
year paſſes, but ſome, in the city of London 
alone, are harraſſed and put to trouble on this 
account, in ſome ſhape or other. And beſides 
thoſe who are actual ſufferers, there are many 
more who are continually liable to ſuffers And 
it cannot be otherwiſe, i in ſuch a mart of nations 
as this; where perſons of all characters and de- 
ſcriptions, and of every religious party and opi- 
nion in Europe, aſſemble and are allowed to fet» 
tle: more eſpecially conſidering the cloſe, fœde - 
ral and commercial union ſubfiſting between 
North and South Britain, which occafions multi- 
tudes of Scotch Preſbyterians to reſide or tranfs 
act buſineſs here to a very large amount. 


[ 3 9 
It eb are not always felt. 
Conformity to this uſage has not always been 
rigidly inſiſted on. Such as have honeſtly of - 
fered their objections and pled conſcience, have 
often eſcaped with impunity ; ſometimes thex 
have been paſſed over, or indulged to ſwear in 
their own way. Befere the higher courrs, this 
_ Indulgence, in ſeveral inſtances, has been aſked, 
and obtained through the liberality, clemency, 
aud good ſenſe of the judges, The eminent 
Lord, who has ſo long diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
the King's Bench, has, in more inſtances than 
one, diſpenſed with this formality, though he is 
far from having any thing of Preſbyterian ſquea» 
 miſhneſs remaining with him, A late Lord 
| Chancellor, when applied to, in a ſpecial caſe of 
| bankruptcy, gave warrant to admit perſons to 
prove their debts by lifting up the hand. In 
| the late election · quabhle about a member of 
A Parliament for Weſtminſter, this point was not 4 
= \ . Little canvaſſed, As ſeveral had votes who were 
RE - | known to ſeruple the common mode of ſwears = 
—_ ing, this was a difficulty to be got over by the 
=. candidates who ſolicited and expected their inte? 
= reſt. They and their friends then freely treated 
: 4 E- the objection as frivolous, and the reſtriction ay 
* moſt unreaſonable; and pled that common ſenſe 
= ail dquity rogues than theſe people ould be 
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allowed to fear agreeably to their principle 


And ſo warmly did they, in that inſtance, ſup» 
port their rights, that they obtained a ſentence. 


of the High Bailiff in favour of the Diſſenters ; 


fo that their votes were, at laſt, with difficulty, 


admitted; not without ſome oppofition at firſt 
from the popular commoner, who ſo triumphant · 


ty carried the election, however mconfiſtently . 
with that ſyſtem of univerſal liberty he is ſup 


poſed to have adopted. But what Lord or Com- 
moner will adhere to principle, and ſtick to ſyſ- 
tem; or remember their ſpeeches or promiſes, 
* 8 


' However, theſe are all but precacious — 
and indulgences, that are inadequate to the grie - 
vance. It depends ſolely on the diſpoſitian of 
che judge to grant them or refuſe them: and in 
cauſes wherein different parties are concern 


may not be in their power to grant chem, 
ever willing. In many caſes, they are dane y e 


refuſed : and beſides the difficulty, and ſome - 


dies expence of procuring ſuch licenees, though 
obtained, they ſerve only individuals for a time, 


| and eftabliſh no law or precedent. And it is 


queſtionable, whether any ſuch votes or oaths; 
given by diſpenſation, could be ſuſtained upon a 
** a4 matters preſently ſtand, .. It is 
the 


* 


. 
the 8 buſineſs of the legiſlatute to „ proride 
an \effetual remedy, Nothing but a new and 


apt? act can ſcreen ſubjects from * and 
| trouble on this head, | pt | 


7 is now bich time that ſuch an a& wets 
paſſed, and it would certainly be one worthy of 


the Britiſh ſenate, Who but tyrants and perſe- 


cutors, who delight in ſecing their fellow men 
harraſſed and oppreſſed, without any pretext 


whatever, would grudge ſuch an act of juſtice ? 
Is not the tyranny of Caligula held in deteſta- 
tion and horror, who inflicted death on ſome for 
refuſing to ſwear by the Emperor's genius? Is it 
not approaching in ſome degree to that cruelty, 


to ſubject honeſt men to any kind of penalty, 


5 and to treat Proteſtants as popiſh recuſants, for 
not being able to ſee it lawful to ſwear by the 


genius of a book, though heartily willing to do 


Wr e 


Ai this "EY *** ani Sift are al 
lowed to wear in a manner agreeable to their 


reſpetctive principles; the former by the Old 


Teſtament, and the latter by their Koran. If 


ſwearing by the divine majeſty, in the manner 


would be no neceffity for ſuch diſtinctions; as 
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propoſed, were eſtabliſhed or admitted, there | 


(7 


* 


that would equally ſuit all nations, languages, 


and religions. Though no good Chriſtian, per- 


haps, can well applaud the policy that ſeems to 


betray truth and divine authority of the 


Goſpel; or that indirectly aſeribes a ſort of di- 


vinity to the grand impoſtor, and authenticity 


to his ridiculous fables, while a method more 
proper might be deviſed to gain the ſame end: 


yet ſuch conceſſions imply a tacit confeſſion that 


ſuch reſtraints are improper and impolitical ; and 
that it may conduce more to the advantage of 
commerce, and the intereſts of the ſtate in cer- 


ain caſes, to diſpenſe with them; and, therefore, 


by parity of reaſon, or rather a fortiori, Ought | 


not this to be done in favour of thoſe againſt 


whom there lies no proper objection? Shall it 
be thought that the government of Britain will 
be more indulgent to malicious and ſwindling 
Jews than native Britons ? Or that the ſottiſh 
| believers in the dreams and reveries of Maho- 
met ſhall meet with greater indulgence, and 


enjoy more liberty than the conſcientious diſci- 


" ples of Chriſt ? Shall Quakers be legally ex- 
empted from taking any oath whatever, than 
which nothing is more evidently founded in the 


law of nature, or was more univerſally conſented 
to by all mankind, till that felf-conceited ſe& 


aroſe ; And ſhall perſons who are willing to give 
| F ſegurity ; 


2 1 


ſecurity to ſociety, in the moſt ſolemn, ample, 


and unequivocal manner, be more hardly uſed ? 


Shall oaths directly taken by the great and dread 


name of Jehovah, be accoutited of leſs force, or 


more dangerous to the commonwealth than the. 
blunt yea and nay of ſome opinionative enthuſi 
aſts ? Shall favourite papiſts, thoſe diſturbers of 
the repoſe of nations, whoſe ſpirit and princi- 
ples, can by no ſort of alchymy be rendered 


congenial to the name and intereſts of prote- 


ſtants, and whoſe oaths are brittle as a ſtraw ; 
Shall theſe have the laws new-modelled, and 
_ oaths deviſed and framed by the legiſlature, to 
ſuit their prejudices and liking, while the moſt 


determined friends of the proteſtant intereſt and 


government, are denied the benefit and protec- ; 
tion of the laws? Shall profligacy, and an entire 


want of religious principle, entitle any to the 


character of good ſubjects? And ſhall thoſe 
whoſe principles and practices declare that they 


can wantonly ſport with the moſt ſacred obliga- 
tions, have the door wide open for them, not 


only to obtain juſtice, but to advance to office 
and preferment; while tenderneſs and reverence 
fr ſacred things ſhall be imputed to others as the 
greateſt erime ? To ſuppoſe Britiſh rulers capa- 
ble of committing ſuch blunders, and giving 


ſanction to ſuch dangerous abſurdities, would be 
5 to 
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the loweſt extreme of weakneſs and folly. 


fo ſuppoſe them infatuated indeed, and ſunk to 


But the fault, in this caſe, cannot be altogether 


charged upon the legiſlature, while the gaſe has 
never been properly repreſented, nor application 
made for redreſs. Inferior magiſtrates and judges, 


\ 


though they have often met with inſtances of per- 


ſons ſcrupling and refuſing oaths on this ground, 


and may ftill expect to meet with more, have 
never moved for a remedy in law, however ea- 


filly it might have been procured. Such as are 


chiefly aggrieved by it, being comparatively 


few, and thoſe generally in the lower tations of 
life, have been overlooked, while they have 


| ſtudied to bear their burden in filence, or utter 
their complaints only in privacy. I have been 


informed that it has ſome time been in agitation 


among them to petition on this ſubject; but that 


want of intereſt, friends and money; or doubts 
and apprehenfions about their ſucoeſs, . 
ny deterred them. _ 


- Ber fhould the legiflature wait til they ate 
ſolicited in a caſe fo plainly equitable? If at 
any time, even a few worthy individuals are 
known to be aggrieved, Is it not more juſt and 

humane, to prevent their complaints, and anti · 

n cipate 


ti 


eipate their denden, by the moſt early ro- 
moval of the cauſe of their oppreſſion, and a 


ſpontaneous redreſs of their wrongs? Are they 


not the immediate guardians of civil and religi- 


ous liberty; and is it not their proper bufineſs 
to correct the abuſes, and ſupply the defects of 
the conſtitution ? Ought they not to provide for 


the eaſe and comfort of all the ſubjects, the ad- 


vancement of commerce, the protection of pro- 


perty, and an equal and impartial adminiſtration 


of juſtice? Should not this then be conſidered as 
public matter, and taken up on general princi- 
ples, rather than as the private cauſe of a few ? | 
Is it not hard, that thoſe, who have already ſuſ- 
| tained many damages and loſſes, not through any 


| fault of theirs, ſhould be put to the additional 


trouble and expence of hiring counſel, and pay- 


ing fees in procuring a law to which they are 


entitled by the laws of God and nature, and 


the principles, of a free government, and for 


which they may look up to the wiſdom and juſ-— 
tice of their country? Haye not many motions 
been introduced into Parliament, leſs deſerving 
of attention ? The late relaxation of the penal 
laws in favour of Roman Catholics, was not in 
- conſequence of their petitions, but is ſaid to 


have been offered them, before they ventured to 


alk it. Are there no members in either houſe 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of ſo much humanity and public ff pirit, 
as to move for, and ſupport a bill for relief in 
this caſe ? Or is it pothble that any oppoſition 
could be made to ſuch a propofition? If any 
could be found, ſo malignant and malicious as 
to attempt to defeat its ſucceſs, Would he not 
deſerye to be hiſſed with contempt, or held in 
execration by every generous Proteſtant? On 
what plea could ſuch an oppoſition reſt ? Or, 
what harm could poſſibly reſult from ſuch an 
eaſy indulgence ? On the contrary, What fatis- 
faction muſt it neceſſarily give to every benevo- 
lent breaſt ? What gratification to thoſe who are 
now under great temptations to think themſelves 
| hardly treated > How would their confidence in 
their rulers, and their gratitude and attachment 
to their government, naturally riſe in proportion 
as they found themſelves n and encou- 
> — by them? 


If the Scotiſh wh of the Wen aid not 
5 conſiſt either of mutes, or of gentlemen indiffe- 
- rent about, or apoſtates from the religion and 
intereſts of their country, it might reaſonably be 
expected, that they would exert themſelves for 
obtaining ſuch a liberty. They, above all others, 
are in duty and honour bound to take a decided 
part in a buſineſs wherein their countrymen are 

| ſo 
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& peculiarly intereſted. ' With them it may be 
| viewed, in ſome ſort, as a national affair, in 
' which their trade, their rights, and their privi- 
leges, as à free people, are concerned. It is 
| known that there is no other mode of ſwearing 
_ eftabliſhed in Scotland than by lifting up the 
night hand. This method, the people there are 
not only acruſtomed to; but many of them have 
been religiouſly taught, and believe, that the 
Engliſ method is very exceptionable and unlaw- 
ful. All of them have not their religious opini- 
ons or uſages hanging ſo looſe about them, as 
that they can be ſhifted at pleaſure, When 
perſons are fincere, theſe will not give way to 
mere authority, convenience, or intereſt. In con- 
ſequence of the incorporating union, the people 
f 'Scotlapd are more cloſely connected with 
= them have occafion to refide or tranſact buſineſs 
1 in the metropolis, and in every corner of the 
land. But how can they do this with freedom 
and fatisfadtion, if they are by principle cat off 
im che benefit of law? The ſpirit, if not the 
| letter of 'the ution, in order to . it com- 
1 plete, muſt certainly be underſtood as reſerving 
| to Preſbyterians a liberty to ſwear according to 
their conſciences, and the manner of their coun- 
try, Theſe, it would ſeem, need not beg it 
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as an indulgence, but may infiſt upon it as their 
legal right. If their commiſſioners at rhe treaty 


did not ſecure this to the natives of North-Bri- 


_ tain, they certainly aQed a weak and inconfiſtent 


It is expreſsly provided in the A of Security, 
Which was ratified by the Act of Union, that no 
oaths ſhall be impoſed upon the members of the 
church of Scotland, contrary to their princi- 
ples. There is equal reaſon for underſtanding 


this of the manner, as well as the matter of oaths + 


and it is but reaſonable that this fundamental 
law, in the fulleſt ſenſe of it, ſhould be inter- 


| preted as extending to the members of that 


church, whether refiding on the North or the 
South fide of the Tweed; at leaſt fo far as re- 
lates to naturalization and free intercourſe, or the 
enjoyment of natural and civil rights. Some 
| Hkewiſe affirm, that the King of Great Britain, 
when he takes the oaths appointed by law for 
Scotland, at his coronation, is himſelf obliged 
to ſwear in the manner of that country; a clear 
evidence that they are legally poſſeſſed of it as a 

national. right, which they have no reaſon to 
reſign with reſpect to the people, for whoſe ſake 
royalty itſelf is bound to yield conformity. 
When theſe things a are conſidered, the tame ſub- 
miſſion 


[4 ] 


miſſion of the greater part of the natives of 
North Britain, is ſomewhat aſtoniſhing ; and 


their compliance no law or conſtitutinal autho- _ 
rity, it would ſeem, can compel. It is very 
doubtful if apy act or ſtatute can be produced, 


obliging any Engliſh ſubje&, contrary to his own 
choice, to ſwear upon the book ; and whether 


any penalty can legally be inflicted upon a 


refuſal, Nothing but common uſage, or un- 
written law, can be found to warrant this. But 


the caſe is quite clear with reſpect to Scotland: 
there is no ſhadow of law, or authority whatever, 
which deſerves the ſmalleſt regard from its inha- 
bitants, in this matter, at leaſt when refiding in 
their own country. Yet I have been told by ſome 

_ gentlemen from thence, that their neighbours, 
not content with harraſſing them and abridging 
their privileges when among them, have become 


ſo bold as to encroach upon them in their own 


into the Exchequer Courts and Cuſtom-houſes 


and ſome have been put to trouble for refuſing 


to ſubmit to ſuch illegal innovations, though to 


their laſting infamy, there are few indeed but 
rather chuſe to yield chem wich a ſpirit * 
mean ſervilit yx. 


7 relief is not ſpeedily propoſed, and held « out 


e | 

by any of thoſe, from whom laws, relative to 
the public, ſhould vriginate, I am well affured 
that the buſineſs ſhall not be much longer left to 
ſleep. - The. defign of making application to 
the legiſlature is again revived, and ſeriouſly 


talked of at preſent. In ſuch an application, not 


only thoſe who have long been ſuffering under 
the grievance, but all foes to abſurd and non- 


ſenſical forms, to doubtful or ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
toms, and impolitical and tyrannical reſtraints, 


will have opportunity to concur. And if perſons 
of various denominations would embrace the 
preſent moment, and heartily unite in ſuch a ne- 


ceſſary and laudable defign, of which it is ſaid 
there are ſome favourable appearances, very ſan- 
guine hopes of ſucceſs would be entertained by 
many. In ſuch an event, it cannot at all be 


doubted but that a ſovereign of the Houſe of 
Hanover, who is as much indebted to the Preſ- 


| byterian and diſſenting intereſt, for a peaceable 
and firm poſſeſſion of the throne, as to any other 
deſcription of men in the kingdom, will lend a 
gracious ear to ſuch a reaſonable requeſt : and 
that no miniſter will preſume to adviſe his Ma- 
zeſty not to liſten to the humble repreſen- 
| tations and dutiful deſires of even the meaneſt 
of his faithfnl ſubjects, unleſs they mean, by 
freſh inſtances, to render him the moſt unpopu- 
G lar 
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Jar monarch of any of his illuſtrious line. Not 
enn it be once thought that an adminiſtration, 
who glory in being confidered as the friends of ' 
"the people; or a Parliament, who have ſo zen- 
jouſly declared in favour of petitions for a re- 
dreſs of grievances, and an extenſive ſyſtem of 
Hberty, will hefitate a moment, whether they 
ſhould give caſe, were it only to a few virtuous - 
citizens, that, at preſent, in ſome reſpects, are in 
2 far worſe fituation than Romaniſts, Jews, Turks, 
or Infidels. Their ſiſter- parliament of Ireland 
have recently ſet before them a ſtimulating exam- 
ple, by granting relief, in this matter, to a body 
of Preſbyterian Diſſenters in that kingdom, who 
were in fimilar circumſtances; though they have 
clogged that favour with ſome reſtrictions, little 
| according with their known wiſdom and profuſe 
Vberality in other things . If the Britiſh Par- 


* In what is called the Seceders Bill, paſſed laſt Seſ- 
| Hon of the Iriſh Parliament, thoſe of that denomina- 
tion are exempted from the Book-oath, except in 
criminal cauſes, and in oaths to qualify for publick em- 

ployments; at the ſame time it is required, that before 
any perſon can take the benefit of the new act, he muſt 
fwear, that he has been a Seeder for a year before. 
Theſe clogs make the deliverance granted very partial 
and defeQtive. In many caſes they are ftill kept under 
the galling yoke ; and ſome who may have a preſent 
deſire and neceſiy to take the immediate benefit ofthe 
bill, 


Lament has bat had aber of ding drt in 
redrefling this grievance, it is hoped it will im- 


prove upon the example, and enact that all Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, without exception, be exempted 
from a neceſſity of ſwearing upon the Evange- 
liſts, and that all who defire it ſhall be henceforth 
. 2 to ſwear in the manner practiſed in 
N orth-Britain, as often as any oath ſhall be ten- 
pr ys them, in any cauſe or court of the 
united kingdom; declaring and ordaining, that 
an oath taken in this way, ſhall be held as valid, | 
| 


I have, my dear Sir, dwelt longer ou this to- 
pic than I intended, when I firſt took my pen to 
write to you. My attachment to the juſt princi- | 

5 ples of human and proteſtant liberty, a full con- 
viction of the abſurdity: and i iniquity of retaining 


bill, in othir tate may yet be deprived of it, during "ID 
the courſe of a year, perhaps to his irretrievable.loſs or 
ruin. And after all, a man muſt qualify himſelf for 
taking the benefit of the ad, by actually taking the be- 
nefit of it! He is obliged to ſwear by lifting up the 
hand, in order to prove ſriſam tenaatis ] that he i | 
| chat ought to be allowed to rear by lifting up the hand ? ET. 
What is this but to make a thing a previous condition 
of itſelf > According to this odd ſyſtem of Hibernian 
politics, the previous conditional oath ought to proceed 
in an eternal ſeries, and be multiplied in inflaitum. 
Some merry wag would * here to exclaung, a f 
_ a Bull _ 3 
G2. fuck 
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. — of oppreſiion,” in a free governs © 

ment, as well as-my regard to the moral and reli- 

gious characters of the perſons who ſuffer under 

tt, have perhaps engaged me, a little warmly in 

| the ſubject, and unawares intereſted me in their 

cauſe. 'I ſhall never be aſhamed to befriend 

honeſt and ' conſcientious men, eſpecially when 
oppreſſed and injured, even though I were per- 

ſuaded (as in the "preſent caſe I am not) that 

| they were chargeable ' with weakneſſes and 
groundleſs ſcruples. As I propoſe only a tem- 

porary and ſhort reſidence in this land of ſurplices 

and Common-prayer,, I have little occaſion to inte - 

reſt myſelf in the matter, on my own account. 

As E know you a hearty friend of mankind and 

of proteſtantiſm every where, I expect your 

ready indulgence and forgiveneſs for encroach- = 
ing ſo long on your time. And I doubt not, but Mi 

you will join with me, in earneſtly wiſhing ſuc- + = 

_ ceſs to the deſign juſt: mentioned: and I hope 
very ſoon to have the pleaſure of informing you 
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that our utmoſt wiſhes and hopes, 1 in this matter, | 
re fully anſwered. | | 
| "IF am, 1 friend, 1 N 
A e "With high eſteem, | 
8 London, 25 Tours for . Re 
One 3 6 +42 9 7 ; * * * * * 
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